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Introduction 



The idea of organizing secondary schools into smaller units bis fjained wide support 
in the last decade. Small units have heen found to dispel the alienating effect of large 
schoolsi support a more coordinated and concentrated approach to instruction, and 
allow teachers greater input in decision making. The challenge that educators now 
face is how hest to fully and faithfully implement small unit organization — a process 
which necessitates the transformation of such traditional school features asceritralized 
authority, special needs programs, whole-classroom instruction, and specialized teach- 
ing and counseling functions. 

This guide is designed to suppc^rt efforts to develop an effective small unit plan. In 
the first two sections, the benefits of small unit organizations are highlighted as well 
as the institutional harriers that reformers will need tosurn:i:)unt in implementing their 
smsll unit plans. The third section details the essential features of small unit 
organization. The fourth and fifth sections include descriptions of two schools that 
have successfully implemented small unit plans: the Koln-Hi)hveidc C'omprehensive 
School in Germany and William Penn High School In Philndelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Finallvi the Appendix contains references to addlllonnl resources for plannin/;. 



The Case for (^amzjtng Schools 
Into SmdRer Units 



The educational critiques of the 1980s have created a tidal Wiivc cif interest in 
organizing middle and high schools into smaller units. Nearly every prominent 
analysis of secondary schools touted house systems, in particular, as n means of 
addressing key educational problems such as students lack of engagement, a frag- 
mented curriculum, and a remote school administration. Today, house systems and 
similar strategies for creating charter schools or schools of choice within a single school 
building have been made policy in school districts across the country: New Yc^rk City, 
NY, Rochester, NY, and Q^kjmbas, 0H| have adopted house systems at the high 
school level; Br^ston was one of the earliest districts to experiment with the plan in its 
high schools, Philadelphia has embraced a charter school plan for all 22 of its 
comprehensive high schcjols; and Philadelphia and Los Angeles have instituted small 
units at the middle school leveL 

The organization of schc^ols into smaller units is not a new concept in school 
reform, as many veteran teachers can attest. House systems enjoyed a heyday in the 
1960s and early 1970s a.s rapid growth in the size of schools engendered interest in 
humanizing them. Schi^ols (usually high schools) were organized into clusters of a few 
hundred students with a proportionate nurnKer of faculty members. Students received 
mc^st, if not all, instruction from their house teachers and participated in housi 
activities that were created over and above schoobwide extracurriculars. Today, In 
almost any large city one can find at least one school that was built at that time to 
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accommodrite n hcnise plan. However, few of these house systems survived to the 
present, in larf^e pnrt hecause a national trend toward hroadenins the high school 
curriculum necessitated increasing, not decreasing, the scale of schools. Now» when 
the shortcomings of a specialized high school curriculum are heing widely noted, 
especially the shallow and unequal instruction of students, small unit organizvuioa has 
resurfiiced with even greater potential for strengthening secondary schooling. 

Indeed, educators no»v Iv-ive good evidence that small unit systems and similar 
strategies represent a more .iting and fitting solution to problems of school organi- 
zation- The current body of research and experience indicates th<u small unit 
organization directly addresses social, instructional, and administrative aspects of 
sclHH)ling that have heen identified as primary weaknesses in our curreni system. 

Small Units Dispel the Alienating Effect of Large Schools on Students 

The most persuasive argument made lor small unit plan^ is that they allow teaciiers 
and studer ^s in large schools to form bonds of familiarity, identification, and support. 
Small units do this both by limiting the number of teachers and students who interact 
with one another and by increasing the number of activities they share. Students 
respect and cooperate with teachers who know them and have repeated contact with 
them. Shared learning experiences promote a sense ol community. 

The capacity of small units to engender a sense of community \> particularly 
significant considering that the alienating effect of large schools is, perhaps, more 
profound than ever. First, schools in the I'nited States, urban as well as niral, arc very 
large. High schcH^ls regularly enroll 2,000 to 3,000 students. Even U*S. elementary 
schiH)ls, which average close to 400 students, are about twice as large as tliose in other 
ind\istviali:ed countries. Yet secondary scln)ols of more than 500 - 600 and elementary 
schools o\ greater than 300 are difficult to defend on educational grounds. A sizable 
body of research indicates that large school size adversely affects student involvement 
in school activities, attendance, and school climate and cc^ntributes to higher fates of 
ilrop out, vandallsni. luul violence. Furthermore, the social and psychological support 
provided by tiunilies appears to ha\'e declined across all income groups, especially 
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among the urban poor. This fact suggests that today's students may be less able to cope 
in large schools. 

Small Units Support a More Coordinated and Concentrated Approach to 
Instruction 

The comparatively small group of cross-disciplinary teachers within a small unit 
finds it easier to share experience and act consistently across students' entire academic 
program than would a larger group of teachers, who are organized not around students 
but around academic disciplines and special needs programs. Small units support a 
student-centered approach to instruction as opposed to a curriculum-centered ap- 
proach. Moreover » small unit organization lends itself to a deeper rather than broader 
curriculum since the small scnle of units cannot support a highly diversified curricu- 
lum. Unit instructors concentrate their efforts on cc^rc subject areas, emphasize 
understanding and application of concepts^ and add variety by creating difierent 
curricular themes and special projects that cut across subjects. 

The interest in house systems of a few d'?cades ago amounted to a brief flirtation, 
in part, because it occurred at the same time that educators attempted to address the 
needs of a more academically heterogenecms student body by diversifying the curricu- 
lum. Schoc^ling had tc^ be organized on a large scale to support a smorgasbord of course 
offerings and differentiated academic tracks. Now, however, these practices appear to 
be part of the problem rather than the solution. High school curricula are out of step 
with social and economic demands for all students to demonstrate a high level of 
mastery of basic skills. "Less is more" proponents have succeeded to a large degree in 
directing curriculum refoim efforts to the creation of a stronger core curriculum. At the 
same time, accumulated evidence revealing the ineffectiveness of ability grouping 
argues against academic tracks and for increased integration of students with special 
needs. These developments, perhan«, more than any others, indicate that small unit 
plans will become an institutionalised feature of secondary schools. 
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Small Units Allow for Greater Teacher Input into Decision Making 

The small unit plan creates a deceatralir^ed system of governance which gives unit 
leaders authority over unit activities. Univ leaders are better positioned for two-way 
communication with teachers, students, and their parents than centralized adminis- 
trators. Furthermore, they are less burdened by administrative work and, therefore, can 
teach classes. The tension between administrators and instructors that normally exists 
in large schools with centralized mana/;ement is less likely to develop between unit 
leaders and their staff. 

Once again* the interest in dividing schools into smaller units intersects with other 
current trends in school reform. At a time when traditional school management 
structures have come under strcmg attack and school reforms such as school-based 
manilgement and broadened input into decision-making have become the watch- 
words of the reform movement, small unit organization defines an alternative 
orgrtnizatiimal structure that supports such reforms. The research on school size 
bolsters this claim, suggesting that small schools produce positive student outcomes 
via their favorable effect on school management, particularly on consensus building 
and staff involvement in decision making. 
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The Challenge cf lmplemeii\tatum 



The available body of knowledge suggests that the issue is not whi*thcr mnW unit 
organization is effective hut how to Implement it fully and faithfully. The experience 
of school staff who have attempted to organize their schools into small units indicates 
that successful implementaticm ultimately turns on the adequate accommodation c^f 
old and new school structures. Reorganization does not occur by addition <^f inncwa- 
tive practices hut by transformation of traditional school structures and practices into 
new ones. This order of change is difficult and, in the end, may elude even the most 
motivated staff. 

This section serves to orient educators to the features of traditional school structure 
that will need reshaping to accommodate a small unit plan. Figure I depicts the key 
features of traditi(7nal schooling that must he transformed and the tlirectic^n for these 
changes. 

Administration 

A requisite yet problematic feature of a small unit plan is unit autcMumiy. If small 
units are to realize their full potential for permitting staff to respond to students* needs 
in an immediate and flexible manner, unit staff must be granted sufficient authority 
to make a wide range of decisions locally. Unit staff must be able to address discipline 
problems and parents' concerns and organize instruction and guidance. In order to 
accomplish this, at a minimum, functions that are normally organized on a school- 
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Figure 1 

Organizing Schools into Small Units: Directions for Change 

wide basis must be carried out, instead, within each unit. Ft>r example, deans and grade 
advisors, whtwerve students at large, perform r^^les that unit staff must assume if they 
are to form productive relationships with their students. Similarly, academic depart- 
ment heads make faculty assignments for which unit leaders must take responsibility 
if they are to chart and maintain a cdurse for their unit, Finally, units and unit leaders 
replace academic departments and heads as the basic i;rganizational unit for instruc- 
tion. Subject area heads continue to play a leadership role in staff and curriculum 
development. 
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Figure 2 

Implications of Small Unit Orjjanization for the Distiibution of Authority 

Authority isdistrihutcJ Jif't'crtMitlv under tnidiriDniil iukI small unit oi>jiini:ntii)n;il 
plinis (Figure 2). hi trikliriomil schiuils, nuthiMity is conccntrarcJ in the han^^ls (^f the 
principiil inula small f^nuipof aJniinistnitors» including iiciidcmic Jcp-cirtmcnt hcnJs. 
hi schools with smiill unit phns authority is doccnrnilizcd: Unit leaders^ in close 
collaboration with teacher teams, iiCt on issues arising within eiich unit. As the figure 
uiakos apparent, authority is much more evenly distrihuted across scIkkiI staff under 
small unit plans. 

Educational Programs and Classroom Instruction 

The central requia-niem of a small unit plan is the assignment of students and at 
least core subject area teachers to each unit so that they can work tof^alier exclusively. 
Without thisclianHC» noadcquaie Kisis for close interaction anionj^ staff and students 
exists, and CiM)rdination of instruction across subject areas becomes impracticaL Yet 
scluKil stalf are seldom able to satisfy this requirement because stuilcnis are sortetl inti5 
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so many specialized courses (e.g., remedial, gifted, repeater), programs (e.g., bilingual, 
special education), and academic cracks that they have to be pooled across units to fill 
these classes to acceptable levels. As a consequence, teachers as well as students have 
c^nly partial assignments to units, and the small unit plan loses most of its potency. 

Effective small unit plans necessitate assigning as many students with special needs 
as possible to regular classes, teaming program specialists with regular classroom 
teachers, and using individualized and group instructional methods. Such practices 
represent a profoundly different approach to teaching than is found in traditional 
schools. Because of this strategy, successful small unit plans also require extensive staff 
training and curriculum planning. Staff must learn not only how to depart from whole- 
class instruction to meet students' diverse needs, but they must also work wirii other 
teachers whose skills and subject area specialization are needed to complement and 
extend their own. 

Student Support 

Small unit organization has the same implications for specialized educational 
prograiDS as it does for student support services: they must be integrated into regular 
classroom instruction. Teachers normally confine their activities to Instruction, while 
grade advisers and guidance counselors help students negotiate course requirements, 
class schedule conflicts, and personal problems. But the fragmentation of these 
services reflects the ahenating and, ultimately, ineffective nature of schools i:hat are 
organized on the pnnciple of bureaucratic specialization. The regular classroom 
teacher's assumption of a guidance role, perhaps more than any other change, goes to 
the heart o{ the meaning of small unit organization. The small unit approach assumes 
that successful instntction depends on teachers' ability to foster the social conditions 
needed for learning to t ike place. While teachers need to serve as the primary persons 
who help students cope with school, they need not do so in an unsupported fashion. 
IhUcr small unit plans, teachers rely on their instructional team, unit lender, and 
n)Utine teacher support provided by trained guidance counselors to assist them in 
shcpherdlnj? students through .school, 
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Teacher Roles 

The chaiiges in traditional school organization describ'^d above have broad 
implications for how teachers ftmction. Small unit organization requires teachers to 
assume nnes that support their primary task of instruction in order to make school a 
more coherent and meaningful educational experience for students. Figure 3 summa- 
rizes the kmd of changes in teachers* roles that reorganization effects. Teachers cease 
to instruct students in isoiatii^n from their other teachers. Instead, teachers she a 
group of students In commtni and civdevelop an instmctional plan for this group of 
students. Teachers specialize in a particular subject area but also acquaint themselves 
with the curriculum of other subjects in order to show students the real-worW 
interennnccl edncss (»f these subjects. Teachers do not rely primarily on outside experts 
for continued professional development. Rather, they learn fri^m each other» engage 
in Joint problem -solv I ng, and provide material assistance. Finally, teachers take on the 
role of student adviser; they facilitate students* socio-emotional as well as academic, 
development. 
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Implications of Small Unit Organization for Teacher Roles 
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Essential Features (fSmcM Unit 

The organizational requirements for small unit schooling are detailed below and 
are listed in Table 1 . They represent a highly interrelated set of features; each supports 
the others. The omission of one feature seriously weakens the overall effectiveness of 
the small unit approach. However, these defining elements do not amount to a rigid 
formula that leaves little room for creativity- They can yield small units of quite 
different designs: under a horizoatal plan, each small unit contains students at a single 
grade level while a vertical plan organizes a number of students from all grade levels 
into each unit. Small units can be organized around different curriculum themes or use 
the same curriculum, Small units can operate as separate schools under h principal- 
manager or concentrate on core instruction^ leaving electives and extracurriculars 
organized on a school-wide basis. 

Instruction 

Small Unit Stmcture 

* All students and staff are organized into units of not more than 500 students 
for instruction. 

Staff and students should be assigned to a small unit in numbers sufficient to allow 
staff to teach exclusively within it. At the same time, the unit must be kept small 
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enough to ?Jlow staff and students to k-a^me well acquainted. Units should he no 
larger than 500, a frequently suggested maximum size hecaiise it is possihie to knew 
everyone hy name when there are fewer than 500 people, 

A common pitfall of small unit organization is the failure to organize all students 
and faculty into the small units. The difficulty of including students who belong to 
categorical programs or special classes in the small unit plan t^ften leads staff to leave 
them out altogether or to simply treat the program as its own unit which am(nmts to 
the same thing. The existence of educational programs outside the small unit plan has 
a very serious destahilizing effect. It increases organizational complexity to the point 
that the comhinatlon of program, classsize, teaching load, and other constraints makes 
it impc^ssible to assign teachers exclusively to a small unit — a requireinent of small 
unit organization that should not be compromised. 

* Stndl units are not based on differing abilities. 

Students should be assigned ti^small unir,son the basis of random selection, student 
choice, or another method that ensures a hcten^gcneous mix (^f students with respect 
to achii'venient. Small units should not he organized around existing academic tracks 
or categorical or other specialized programs. Such units heighten the social as well as 
instnictlnnal segregation c»f these students. Their effect is to create destructive serial 
Ci)mparlsons, to perpetiuit<^ tho practice of tracking which has been shown to be 
ineffective, and to limit the use of promising educational strategies like peer mentoring 
and ccH)peratlve learning. 

* Students rcmum in the same small unit across years* 

Once assigned to a unit» stud*:nts and teachers remain in ir for the length of their 
stay at the school. In this way, teachers can capitalize on the knowledge that they 
acquire about students from year to year and vice versa. Teachers can also monitor 
students' progress more effectively. They are in a much better position to identify 
negative new trends in behavior and academic performance and to intervene before 
such changes actually result in failure. 
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The iibility of n smnll group of tenchers tc) follow studc*nts ncn^ss yevirs streiiRthens 
the system of accountability for student success. Under the present system, teachers 
have little influence over what their students' previous and subsequent instructors do. 
They assume responsibility for only a small segment of their students* education. There 
is no one teacher or group of teachers to assume responsibility for the students 
education as a whole. While many are convinced that educational imprcwenient 
requires extended instructional time, it is also clear that teachers can increase the 
efficiency with which they instmct simply by or^janizinfj themselves to provide j^reater 
continuity of instruction to .students. 

* The curriculum is common to all students. 

Unit staff employ a single curriculum for all their students. They integrate students 
in special education and other proj^rams into ref^uhir classes. Staff nvoid organizing the 
heterogeneous mix of .students in their unit into homogeneous groups in order to create 
a shared learning experience for students - one of the most important ingredients of 
a cohesive, learning comn-iunity. In any event, small unit size works agniast sorting 
students into smaller, homogeneous clas.ses just as the large size of .secondary .schoc^ls 
is ji requirement for it. The small numbers of students in each unit make it difficult to 
fill specialized clas.ses to an acceptable level. 

Suh-UYut Structure 

* The unit is divided into instructional sub-untt.s containing an interdisciplinary 
tcatn of teachers and their students* 

The division of schools into small units creates an organizational climate condu- 
cive to teaching and learning that is not easily achieved on a .school-wide basis. 
Howeveti it does not go far enough. The sub-schools, them.selves, must be divided into 
instructional clusters composed of an interdisciplinary team of teachers and a group of 
students shared in common. The organization of teachers across subject areas repre- 
sents a student-centered approach to education that is concerned with students* 
intellectual development as a whole. It complements the traditional academic 
department structure of .schools. 
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Furthermore, the tennvsmnll sroup structure ^ives teachers greater flexibility in 
orgiinizing instruction. Since each team provides most if not all their students* 
instruction, team members can arrange class time to accommodate extended instruc- 
tion, field trips, and projects without upsetting the schools nuister class schedule. 

* Teacher team coordinate instruction across .subject areas. 

The team-small proup stands in marked contrast to traditional, curriculum<entered 
education which forces students to take a serie:?, of unrelateil courses, Intealisciplinary teams 
can coordinate instruction to ^\wq students the opportunity tc exercise fiicts and skills they 
have learned in one class in am^rher. Teams also facilitate teaching cc^nccpts and skills in 
the context of engaging, real-world endeavors which, by definition, ordinarily involve 
diverse abilities. Finally, the cross-disciplinary team allows ftn" joint pn^K. n solving and 
coordinated intervention in relation to individual students. 

* The day or week is structured to give teams time to meet. 

hi order for ream members to coordinate their work, they must be able to find time 
during the school day to meet. Daily meetings may be unnecessary, but team members' 
daily schedules need to be coordinated so that they can meet as often as C(^ndirion.s 
warrant. Team members must be able to schedule their lunch and preparation periods 
at the same time so that they can use them occasionally f'^r team meetings. 

* Teacher teams meet with parents. 

Where large, impersonal schools frustrate teachers* efforts to invc^lve parents in 
their children's educational program, smaller, sub-schools have greater success. It is 
even more important, however, that teams have access to parents and vice versa. 
Teiims often benefit from parents' support and assistance in developing and carrying 
cnit interventions with their child. Conversely, parents want to have contact with 
their children's teachers as opposed to other school officials who are not as familiar 
with their children. Teamwork alsi^ often allows parents ro discuss problems or 
concerns with one teacher as opposed to having to contact all of their children's 
teachers. The longer the period of time that teams stay with students (one year, two 
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years, etc.), the more hkely It is that parents will be interested in interacting with 
teachers, 

* Teacher specialists work with instructional units* 

Teacher specialists (such as Chapter 1 reading and math teachers and special 
education instructors) work with each intealisciplinary team to provide support for 
regular classroom teachers and designated students* Specialists function as peei 
Coaches: they observe classrooms, engage in joint problem solving, model techniques, 
and team teach. Specialists also work directly v;ith designated students in their regular 
classrooms, not necessarily in isolation from regular students. 

Student Support 

* Instruction and student support roles are integrated* 

Traditionally, student support functions are carried out by guidance counselors and 
by teachers such as deans and grade advisors who have assumed responsibility for 
student discipline or advisement in place of some or all of their teaching assignments. 
The staff who provide these services to students are seldom the ones who teach them. 
Under the small »nit plan, instructional team members are much better positic^ned tc^ 
prcwide academic advisement as an integral part of the responsibility they have for 
their students' overall progress. Each instructional team plans and implements a 
coord itiated program of instruction for thoir students and, by extension, monitors their 
progress^ prcwides for a smooth transition from one year to the next, and resolves 
behavioral problems. In this way, instruction, guidance, iind discinllne are woven 
tightly together into a coherent effort on the part of students* teachers. 

Integrating instruction and student support has two other beneficial effects. 
Teachers who provided support services can return to the classroom fulUtime, thereby 
reducing student teacher ratios in classrooms. Guidance counselors are freed up to 
concentrate on services that they are uniquely prepared to carry out: student counsel- 
ing. Guidance counselors usually find, to their dismay, that most of their time is taken 
up by student scheduling problems^ Relieved of such bureaucratic demands, they are 
able ti> deal with students' more serious persc^iial and family problems. 
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* Each teacher serves as an advisor to one class of students in hish^. nit. 
To insure that no student slips through the cracks, each teacher serves as i 

exclusive advisor to one of the classes of students within his/her Instructional un 
Assigning all of the students in a class to one advisor facilitates schedulinK time I 
student advisement. Teacher advisors assume ultimate respvinslhility for guiding a; 
supporting their students' all-around progress. Their responsibility entails collecti 
information about their advisee from the rest of the team, maintaining advisee recor 
communicating with parents, Identifying problems early, and coordinating the tear 
efforts to meet advisees' special needs. 

* The day/week is structured to allow advisors to meet with their advisees 
Time is set aside to allow teachers to meet regularly with their advisees. Scho 

often have a homeroom period for school announcements and attendance -taking tl 
can be utilized more effectively as an advisement period. Teachers may reqi 
individual sessions with students, but meetings with small groups or the whole cl 
[nay also be appropriate at times. Advisors should touch base with their adviseej 
least once each marking period. 

Quidance counselors work with instructional units. 

Guidance counselors work with particular insrnicri<jiial unKs so that they < 
provide continuity in their counseling of stiKlcnts over time and am ciKirdlnate tl 
work with students' teachers. The traditional division of Instructional and coun.sel 
functions often fo.sters Jlvlsivencss between ttuchers and counselors: each vi 
students through different lenses and sometimes makes Incompjitlble recommer 
tions for students. Guidance counscltirs can help bridge this gap by consulting v 
teacher teams about how to re.spond appropriately ro partlcvilnr students' so 
emotional problems and by .sharing general stnitegles for managing student beha\ 

Co-curricular Activities 

* Co'curricular activities are organized within each unit. 

A program of unlt'level co-currlcular activities furthers the small unit plai 
several ways. Unit assemblies, productions, projects, field trips, and other e> 
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clas.sroom activities strcnfjthcn students sense of membership in a separate and 
distinct sulvschcu)!. Such activities alK)w students and teachers within the unit to 
heccuTie acquainted with one another In non-classroom contexts and, consequently, 
tc^ build multidimensional rekulonships. When parents are invited to participate, 
these activities also allow parents to interact with teachers on a brcxider basis that may 
help strengthen the rapport between them. Finally, a co-curricular program advances 
student- centered instruction hy multiplying the opportunities :*iddents have t(^ 
assume an active role in the learning process and by diversifying the format used to 
teach them. 

Physical Facilities 

Unit classroom.^ and office space are located in adjacent areas of the 
school building. 

At a minimum, physical space must be allocated to each unit to allow students to 
take a core set of classes in one area of the building. Ideally^ staff need to have office 
space in the same area to maximize their accessibility to jrtudents and one another. In 
this way, students have a home base, an area in which they can congregate ^^nd catch 
up with teachers. At the same time, studeiits can still travel outside the unit area to 
take advantage of specialized fariliues for science, music, art, etc. While these physical 
I'ccommodarions are minimal, they are crucial School buildings are often so alienat- 
ing that students do not even have lockers to call their own* Having a school- 
sanctioned area of the building that students can call their own satisfies basic security 
and social needs in a manner that supports rather than disrupts learning. 

Unit Management 

* Each unit is coordinated by an instructional leader. 

Each unit is headed by a teacher who can function as an instructional leader for all 
the teachers in the unit. The instructional leader assumes responsibility for coordinat- 
ing instruction within the unit so that the academic program is Ctihesi ve and the efforts 
of individual teachers are consistent with one another The instruct ic'^nal leader faclU 
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itiues the development of unifying curricular themes, projects, ami courses- identifies 
training needs and implements a long-range program of staff development; and 
pn)vide5 direct assistance to instructional teams on a daily basis, 

* Unit coordinators are members of the school gavertiance body. 

Unit v^wordimitors represent the interests and needs of their units on the school 
governance hody» They help formulate school policy along with the principaK 
assistant principals, and subject area heads. As sub-school leaders with responsibility 
for coordinating the enti'-e academic program of their students, their authc^rity is 
second only to that of the principal. Academic department heads are noni^ally the c^nly 
ttrtchers who wield authority and who occupy a place in the principal's cabinet. 
However, department heads have responsibility only for instruction in parricnlar 
subject areas, not for the entire academic program of particular students. As a 
consecjuence, unit coordinators' authority must equal or excel that of subject area 
leaders if the school !s to implem.'nt a coherent, whole-student approach to cducatit>n 
in place of a piecemeal appronch^ Without such authority, unit cix^rdinators are not 
in a position to maintain the integrity of their units. 
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Koln-Holweide is a Germnn secondary school It contains grades 5-10» plus an 
upper school of grades 11-13 for college-bound students< Koln-Holweide is designed 
as a comprehensive school, that is» a school that serves the needs of nil secondary 
school 'iige children, after the style of U.S. public schools. German comprehensive 
schools provide an alternative to the traditional three-tier system of sclioolinR that 
channels fourth grade students into three different types of schools depending on the 
propensity they have exhibited for going on to college. The comprehensive schools 
comprise about 15% of all public schools in Germany. 

As in the U.S. in the 1980s and 1990s, Germany found in the 1960s that Its 
traditional fonn of schooling did not produce enough well educated individuals to 
drive its economy. Educators responded by creating secondary schools whose mission 
was to help all elt mentary school children reach high levels of academic mastery. They 
did so with in a highly centralized and regulated system of education operated by federal 
and state ministries of education. The comprehensive schools operate under the same 
regulations that other schools do. In spite of this, these schools manage to organize 
themselves in a radically different manner than the other schools. 

Koln-Holweide presently serves a student body of 1,600^ about 25% of whom are 
immigrants (mostly Turkish). Many students are from poor, single-parent families. It 
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is important to examine Koln^Holweidc hecaase its larj^e numhcrs of students from 
lower social-economic and differing cultural backgrounds put the coniprehcfisive 
school organizational structure and methods of instruction to a stringent test. With 
very few exceptions, all students complete lOth grade on time, while nationally 14% 
of students drop out. About 40% do well enough to enter the upper school The rest 
leave school to enter professional and vocational scIk;oIs oi three-year job apprentice- 
ships. 

Small Unit Structure 

Koln-Holweide is organized like a horizontal house system. Each grade level is 
organized as a semi-autonomous unit. Each unit is comprised of approximately 225 
students and 18 - 22 teachers who remain together across all six years of school. The 
unit is headed by a grade lender, who is relievt\l of six periods of instruction of the 
class load) to coordinate instruction and provide representation on the school 
governancfc council. 

Sub-unit Structure 

At each grade level teachers are organized into three teams of 6 8 teachers, 
depending on the number of part" time teachers involved. Each team is responsible for 
the education of three classes of students. Class size is normally 30 students (22 if 
special edtication students are placed in the class), The team and its students remain 
together across grades 5-10, 

In the fifth grade, students are assigned to a team on the basis of ihc goal to 
distribute disabled, Turkish, sltw and fast learners^ and males and females equally 
across the three teams. The grade level leader, in collahcmuion with the scK^Kp! 
psychologist and a social worker, determines these assignments. With only minor 
adjiistments, these groupings are maintained across grade levels. 

A core tenet of the team approach is tbit a close, stable relationship between 
teachers and their students is a necessary condition for effective education. Part of the 
educational program is devoted to teaching students how to interact constructively. 
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t() rCvSolve ccmflicts, etc. Rarely Is the reassignment of a student or teacher to motU^r 
team the means used to effect a bett- ' functi<niing arrangement. Teachers' nuilti'-year 
relatjtmship with students allows them to gain extensive kmwledge of students and 
their families. Teachers feel that they are able to detect the onset of student problems, 
like drug use, and to initiate a response that may help students resolve such problems 
before they become more serious. 

The team coastitutes the schcioPs most potent educational tool, not only because 
each team bus an exclusive arrangement with its students, but also because the team 
exercises a high level of autom^my in providing instruction. Team members devise 
each year's schedule, decide who will teach what courses, and plan parent activities, 
However, teams do luu futiction in isolation. They coordinate instruction with other 
t(^UTis at the same grade level, and teachers collaborate regularly with other teachers 
in their academic department across the school. Neverthelessi the team has enormiuis 
flexibility in organizing instruction on a week-to-week and year-to-year basis. 

The Team 

Six full-time equivalent teachers comprise each instructional team. In practice, as 
many as eiglit teachers, s< w of whom do not teacli a full load, may belong to the team, 
Patt-timers include the principal, assistant principals, and grade level leaders, all of 
wln^m carry a reduced teaching load, and teachers who are hired on a part-time basis 
only. 

As a team, the teachers must be able to cover all their students subjects; languages, 
scicial studies, math, science, shop, sports, art, and music. Since e?ch team only has 
tliree classes of students, teachers fulfill their contract by teaching two academic 
subjerts and by covering additional class periods (homeroom, independent learning, 
project work, or a third subject) and lunchtime activities. Unlike U.S. teachers, 
C Jerrnan teachers have training in two subject areas. 

Curriculum and In&tniction 

Like U.S. iUiidciUs, tlerman sUtdents take math, language arts (German), science, 
social studies^ a creative arts elective, and physical education each year. German 
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students also have a shop, religious educiition, ami hefty foreign language require 
ments: In 5th grade, they begin English; and in the 7th and 9th grades, they may ad^ 
a second and third foreign language. The German education minisrry dictate 
curriculum content in terms of what knowledge and skills should he mastered at eac' 
graae i^yJ., as well as the testing schedule. Tests are given six times a year in forciu 
languages, German, and math. 

Special Instructional Programs 

Mentally disabled children and students for whom German is a second language ai 
not programmed separately for instruction. Limited academic tracking is carried ni 
In the higher grades. 

Academic tracks 

Academic tracks do not exist in grades 5 and 6. Contrary to school philosoph 
however, national law requires students to be grouped into higher and lower math at 
English language classes in grades 7-10. The structure of the team-smali group is n 
altered to comply with these requirements. Teams create and instruct a fourth, low 
track class in math md English. Students are integrated with al! other students in t 
remainder of their classes. Participation in the higher tracked courses and aho 
average grades are the entry requirements for the upper school. 

Special Education 

The traditional special education program was dismantled in response to parei 
who requested that Koln-Holweide continue their elementary school's practice 
mainstreaming children. Disabled students, about 90 in all, including those w 
learning and behavioral problems and physical and intellectual disabilities, 
mainstreamed at Koln-Holweide. One special education instructor is assigned to e< 
team with disabled students, two in the case where studentsMlsabllities are severe. ^ 
every ream has disabled students, however. At least three must be assigned to a c 
to reduce its size to 22 students. As a result, disabled students are concentrated in ab 
half of the classes. Special education teachers work very closely with their team ; 
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help students in the context of their regular classes. In addition, classroom aides, who 
are sometimes adults performing alternative military service, assist special educPition 
students, 

Qerman an a Second Language 

Turkish students in grades 5-8 receive four periods per week of instruction in their 
native language. In grades 9 and 10, all students may take a second or third foreign 
language in addition to the English they began in grade 5 and the French that they may 
have added in grade 7; Turkish is offered as one of three elective foreign language 
conrseSt which also include Spanish and Latin. 

Classroom Instruction 

What distinguishes the German comprehensive school curriculum is not so much 
die content as the manner in which it is taught. Students work almost entirely in 
grciups, and subject area instruction is mixed with several periods of advisement» free 
learning, and special projects not tied to a specific subject. 

Table groups 

In each class, students are organized as table groups. The groups are heteroge neous 
in terms of gender, ethnicity, and ability. The students belong to the same tabk group 
across the several courses they take for the entire year. In this way, students have ample 
opportunity to learn hew to work effectively with the others in their group; they do not 
lose time having to learn how to work with a different group in each class. Time is set 
aside to teach students how to work in groups. Table groups meet once a week to tackle 
pK^blems they encounter in working together and twice a year to take stock of the 
progress their group is making. Group members are expected to help each other and 
to contribute to the group s mastery of the work. Groups work independently of the 
teacher during much of die class. Their work assignment for a two-week period of time 
is c)ften posted in the classroom* While groups work on an assignment during the 
period, the teacher may work intensively with a group who failed the last teat or move 
from group to gr()up to clieck on their progress. 
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Assessment 

The German central ministry of education requires teachers to test students six 
times a year in several courses. At each grade level, the teachers of a given subject 
develop and use the same test. Students who fail the test use their "free learning" time 
(or open periods) to work on the covered material with their teacher until they are 
ready to retake the test. In this way, all students have the opportunity to master the 
work, and none has to repeat a course or grade. 

Instructional Organization 

Koln-Holweide has an extended school day, 8:15 a.m. to 4:15 p.m. German 
students spend ahout the same amount of time in class per week as U.S. students; the 
extra time is allocated to staff meetings, lengthy iunchtime activities, and a mid- 
moming break. On a daily basis, the work of teaching and learning at Koln-Holweide 
is pursued in a more varied and less concentrated feshion than in U.S. schools. Over 
the year, however, German students receive more hours of formal instruction than 
U.S. students since their school year is much longer. 

Student Schedule 

Since each team covers all of its students' courses, the team is free to organize the 
class schedule as it wishes. Some teams begin the week with a free learning period 
devoted to orienting students to the week's work and end the week with a special 
activity organized by one of the classes. Students' schedules vary across the week and 
allow for several double periods of instruction in subjects including physical education 
as well as periods for individualized work, tutoring, and special projects. Teachers can 
offer this variety of instructional periixls because they are not required to provide five 
pericxis of formal instruction in each subject. The precise number of periods varies with 
grade level and subject. {See Table 2 for a sample 9th grade student class schedule.) 

Homerootnitutoriai 

A pair (if tciichers, usually ii male and a female, assumes one of their classes {if 
stiideiita as a tutorial yroup. They keep attendance and other records on students and 
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provide individual advisement. The pair meets with their students for two periods a 
week. One period is devcrted to human relations and sex education and the other to 
general student concerns. Tutorials are also called circle groups because teachers and 
students arrange themselves In a circle to facilitate face-to-face interaction. The circle 
also signals the operation of a kind of egalitarian group process to which teachers and 
students alike must adhere; both must observe the same set of rules governing verbal 
interaction. 

Free learning 

Teachers may also have responsibility for supervising students* free learning 
periods. Students have free learning several periods a wuck. These are unstructured 
times devoted to students Individual needs and IntoroHts* The teacher may help 
students do their class assignments^ advise stuclonts lndlvlduully» tutor students who 
failed a test or fell behind in a class, or facllltnte Hludent«' pursuit of special interests. 

Free learning is an important Innovation for several rcasonn. U provides some 
balance to the comprehensive schools* dominant focus on grc)up and cooperative 
effort. It also introduces greater diversity Into a secondary school curriculum which has 
a fairly restricted set of electives. Finally and perhaps equally Importantly, free 
learning allows teachers to work with students In other areas than the ones they teach, 
again helping to coordirxate and unify the work of the team. 

Special topics 

A third classroom activity for which teachers may have responsibility is special 
topics. Students spend six periods a week working on a topic diey choose from a list 
of subjects that is geared to acquaint students with the community and issues in living. 
Students explore new areas of knowledge and learn how to apply their academic skills 
to rcaUworld enterprises. Students work on one topic for six weeks before beginning 
n new one. One-third of the time spent on special topics Is devoted to group project 
work. Students are sometimes organized across classes fot these topics and sometimes 
licross teams. 
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Teaching Schedule 

German teachers have a contractual obhgation to teach 24 periods per week, very 
much like U.S. teachers who normally teach five classes per day or 25 periods per week. 
Unlike U.S. teachers, however, German teachers* daily schedules are highly varied. 
Teachers do not instruct the same types or number of classes each day. On Tuesday 
afternoons^ no classes are held so that teachers may attend faculty meetings. Teachers 
also have many periods that they are free to use as they like, hut example, to correct tests 
or go to the dentist, (See Table 3 for a sample 9th grade teacher schedule.) 

Team meetings 

Tuesday aftemcx^n periods 8, 9, and 10 are set aside for teacher meetings, Students are 
dismiSxSed from schtx^I for this time* Teams use every odier Tuujvd:iy afterncxMi to meet* 

Department meetings 

Teachers in the same subject area meet every six weeks. These department 
meetings are held to explore topics of interest; for example, the faculty might sponsor 
a speaker concerning a current event that is relevant to social studies, or they might 
discuss research findings on a new instructional strategy. A teacher in each subject area 
is elected to organize these conferences; he or she is relieved of one period of 
instruction for this purpose. Subject area teachers at each grade level convene after the 
all-grade meeting. They meet to develop tests and to discuss the results of these tests. 
The teachers explore reasons for why certain teams or classes performed differently and 
decide what shcmld be done to imprcwe the work of the knver performing groups. 

Student Support 

One schtx)l psychologist and two social workers, one of whom is half-time, serve 
the 1»600 students of this school. The very high ratio of students to guidance* 
counselors In American schools is also found in German schools. But in Koln- 
Holweide the extremely high level of support that teacher teams provide their students 
reduces the need for student support staff. Moreover, guidance staff ciperate differently 
In Koln-Htilwelde. The school psychologist. In particular, occasionally has worked 
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clt)sely with the principal and assistant principals: She helped them plan school 
governance meetings and organize staff development programs. She also holds a 
weekly counseling conference at which representatives of each team discuss problems 
they have with particular students and consider ways to further students* social 
development 

Extracurricular Activities 

Students are able to participate in a variety of activities during the long lunch 
break. After a ZO-minute luncK students still have a full hour to mingle with students 
from all grade levels in arts and crafts, disco dancing, sports, etc. Parents organize some 
of these activities, and, as already indicated, some teachers take responsibility for 
activities as part of their 24'period teaching obligation, e.g., supervising the disco. 
Lunchtime activities not only give students a needed break, they allow students to mix 
with others of different ages. 

Physical Facilities 

Koln-Holweide was not architecturally designed to accommodate the small unit 
system. Each team» however, has a group of adjacent classrooms in which It holds most 
of its classes. Students travel outside the area to classes that require special facilities, 
e.g., science laboratory, theater, art Toom, gym. Sandwiched in between some 
classrooms are small rooms that give each team a place to gather and to store materliils 
in proximity to their classrooms. 

School Management 

Schcx)l gcwernance is consistent with the school's small unit organization scheme. 
As stated above, one teacher leader at each grade level (5-13) represents the other 
teachers at his/her level on the school governance council. The coordinators of the 
upper school (grades 11 - 13), the special education mainstreamlng progmm, and 
lunchtime activities and the school administrators comprise the rest of the ctuinciL 
The council meets each week for I Vi hours. 
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Professional Development 

New and transfer teachers receive no prior trainir^ in the team-small group model 
before they begin teaching at Koln-Holweide. Teacher teams are responsible for introduc- 
ing new team members to their methods. The stable, cohesive nature of these teams along 
with the regular occurrence of team plamiing meetings provides a high level of inservice 
suppim for new teachers. Department meetings (both those held every six weeks and an all- 
day conference held once a year) and the counseling conferences aLst> provide inservice 
opportunities for continued professional development. 





WiUktm Perm HigK School — 
Qrades9-'12 

William Pcnn Hifih Schcxil Is IcKiated in North Philadelphia, nn nrcn which has 
experienced eciuioniic decline ewer the past few decades- The sch(X)l was built to 
acct^mmixJate 2 »500 students hut has never reached that number, h currently serves 1,800 
students, nearly all African-American. A large majority are pixir and qualify for the free 
lunch program. William Penn has a large Chapter I and Special Education population. 

William Penn is one of 22 Philadelphia Schcx^l District high schtxils involved inschix)!- 
wide restructuring. The thrust of these reforms is to (organize each high schcxil into a 
collection of charter schixils, each with its own staff and curricular fixrusr William Pcnn has 
three suh-scKools> two are magnet progmms v;hich dmw students from across the district c^ii 
the hisis of test scores, although these requireitients are mcxjest. A third sub-schcxil, the 
House of Mastenninds, was developed recen*"*" to serve the geneml pc^pulailon. More dian 
one-half of these students failed 9th grade; attendance was 80%. In respoase, Hi^use of 
Masterminds staffdev ised an educational progmm that departs sharply from the traditional 
high school format. Staff maintain high standards but organize Instruction In a much more 
coherent and engaging fashion. 

Small Unit Structure 

The House of Masterminds Is designed as a vertical house. By 1994, It will contain 
nil grades^ 9-12, and m many as SOO students. At present ii stuff of 1 1 teachers serves 
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approximately 250 students in grades 9 and 10, A teacher coordinator mnna{?e*s House 
activities and teaches a reduced class load in the House. 

Sulvunit SiTucture 

A team of four teachervS shares four classes of students in commim at each gnide 
level Teams remain with the same Rroup of students for two years. In order to limit the 
number of classes taught by each teacher to fmir instead (if the usual five, the team 
teaches an additional course to their students. The team provides Instruction In five 
of the SIX subjects that students take: English, math, histciry, science, and African- 
American Studies. Each team member teaches each cIjiss his/her spi*c laity for a total 
of 20 periods per week and, in addition, African- American Studies fur five periods. In 
this way, teachers fulfill their five-ciass load (25-perkids per week) teaching require- 
ment. Students also take one elective from teachers outside the I louse. 

Cumculum 

High school f;raduation requirements Include four credits of Enj^llsh, three credits 
each of math, sciencei and sixiial studies, twi) of arts^ iine of physical education, one^ 
half of health education, and five of elect ives. In the 9th and 10th grades In the I louse, 
students take English, math, science* and social studies as a jijroup of subjects to which 
reading, writing, a^d math instruction are common; these skills are taught and 
reinforced in all of these core subjects, 

Each charter has Its own identifying academic theme and imy alsi> require student}* in 
it to take c< S^t convey the theme. The House of Mastennlnds' theme Is Afrlcan- 
Amencdu culture, it is taught as two half-credltl-varing courses in both 9rhand 10th gmdes, 
English and serial studies teachers presently tench c^ne course, Tliey jointly developed a 
cun:iculum that extends their regular English and stKial studies instruction to Include 
African-American literature and hist{^ry, respectively, Tliey teach In a C(K)rdiniUed fashicui 
such that students learn peric^Js African-American history in the context of literature 
written by African Americans during corresponding enis. Math and science teachers 
facilitate students' devekipment of scxrial and psychological skills thiU enhance self<»steem 
and positive racial identity. 
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Special Academic Programs 
Chat)ter I Reading 

A specialist with traiiiinj^ in asKliiiK reniodijitioii serves the Hnuse of Masteniiinds, 
Sho ci)Hahi)rates witli the intervlisciphnury team at each grade level, providing 
assistance in two ways: 1 ) helping teachers develop stratejjies for Improving students' 
reading skills in the context of core subject ureas; and 2) directly assisting Chapter 1- 
eli^iMe students in the classroom. 

Special Education 

Twenty-four students wlu) ha\'e been assifjiied to tlie special education pn>gram are 
mainstreamed within tlie House of Masterminds, ^hey take all of their core courses with 
Hou..v' students, A maximum of tliree students are cissigned to each class. Before they enter 
hi^hschcxili special education students are identifiLxlfor inclusion in the House from among 
the larger group i^f special education students in the 8th grade at William Penn*s primary 
feeder middle school A William Penn special education teacher and middle schawl staff 
select students who would he appropriate for the House, primarily students with mild to 
mixlerate disiihilities. In this Wciy, the students move directly into regular classes at the 
heginn'^ g of their 9th grade year without having to lie placed first in the special education 
program for an assessment perix^l 

Academic tracks 

Staff do not organize students hy nbility during their 9th and 1 0th grade years. After 
1 0th grade, students who have not cimpleted all their coursework are evaluated for 
promotion versus assignment to another charter or program. Staff exercise some 
selectiviry In assigning incoming 9th graders to the House: 1^% of students must have 
attended their middle school at least 70'' - of the time; 2 5% of students who do not meet 
this criterion are also admitted. 

Classroom Instruction 

Adaptive Instruction 

Staff have implemented adaptive Instruction, an individualized appnxich to 
instnictioii that goes hand in hand with integrating students with special needs in 
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regular classes. The strategy rests on the assumption that all students have unique 
strengths and weaknesses that respond better to individualized and group instructic^n 
than exclusive reliance nn whole<la:s instruction. Teachers use a variety of metluxis 
of organizing instruction and give students a large degree of responsibility for initiating 
and managing their own work. Studt ats work in groups; they work at learning centers 
organized around different themes or problem areas. At each center^ students may 
elect to do a particular activity to learn a given skill or master a certain set of facts. 

Assessment 

Teachers use a combination of traditional and innovative methiKis of assessing 
student progress. In addition to tests, teachers require students to undertake projects 
and assemble portfolios of their work for exhibition at yearns end. At the end {)f each 
marking period (November, January, April, and June), students who have not 
mastered the material covered receive an Incomplete until such time as they have 
completed it successfully. Students who receive m Incomplete at yearns end may enter 
summer school to try to complete the work. In any event, they have until the 
beginning of their 1 1th grade year to complete the 9th/10th grade curriculum without 
receiving a failing mark. At the beginning of 1 1th grade, the team evaluates their 
academic record and recommends that they continue in the House or enter another 
charter or program outside the school 

Instructional Organization 
Student Schedule 

Instruction is organized to give teachers fie xibiliry in the formats they use to pursue 
different course objectives. Class scheduling is also mindful of students* need for 
variation in their daily schedules to make the week less monotonous and more 
consistent with daily and weekly fluctuations in their attention levels. 

Euglish/social studies and math/science blocks 

For the first four days of the week, students have a three-period block of time each 
morning for math/science or English/social studies instmction. Each block of time 
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includes a double period of one subject that varies each day. In the afternoon, when 
students* interest may begin to wane, they have just two periods of instruction in the 
two areas not covered in the morning. 

Seminar 

On Fridays, the entire day, except for one period of electives, is devoted to seminar, 
which takes several different forms in accordance with srudenth' needs and interests. 
Since students have already had five neri-^ds of each of their core subjects the first 
four days of the week, they are free to pui^iue a topic or their choice in the morning and 
do either remedial or enrichment work in the afternoon. 

A.M. topics: Some teachers offer a hands-on type of activity that allows students 
to delve into one of their subjects more deeply. For example, English teachers sponst^r 
creative writing and community newspaper projects, and the social studies teachers 
explore African -American history topics with students. Some teachers work on social 
problem-solving skills with students or lead community service projects. 

P.M. remediation: Students who have not successfully completed past coursework are 
given materials designed to guide students through blocks of the standardized curriculum 
that diey must master. Teachers divide their curriculum into blocks and develop a packet 
of materials for each block so that students can make up uncompleted work in a step-by- 
step and targeted fashion. (See Table 4 for a sample 9th grade student schedule.) 

Teacher Schedule 

Student conferences 

School-wide, a ZO^-minute advisory period falls between second and third periods. 
During this time, each teacher meets with his or her advisory class to take attendance 
and make announcements. In the House, teachers conduct student conferences during 
ad vis(^ry peric^d on Mondays. Teachers classes are scheduled so that they have a double 
period of instruction with their advisory class on Mondays immediately following the 
advisory periixl. This arnuigement allots to the advisory period the additional ten- 
minute period that students ordinarily use to move between second and third and third 
and fourth period classes. The 30-minute advisor/ gives teachers a more reasimable 
length of time to meet with students individually to appraise their progress (Table 5). 
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Teachers use the conference to review a student's Progress Form which identifies 
areas of difficulty in any House course and the kinds of remedial actions that will be 
taken to address them. Remedial action may involve a meeting with the student's 
parent during the teacher s after-school conference period held by all teachers one day 
each week to comply with their contract. Teachers have access to a computerized 
student data base that is maintained by the team to fiicilitate advisement. Each team 
member enters performance scores and notes for each of their students. 

Planning periods 

Teachers do not have additional team planning time built intn their schedules. 
Each team does, however, share back'to-back lunch and class preparation periods in 
common. They are able to use these periods to work together as need dictates. 

Student Support 

Above and beyond the guidance provided by the tencher advisors, William Penn 
has three guidance counselors, who serve the L'ntire student body including House 
students. 

Extracurricular Activities 

Parent involvement activities are held on a regular basis each year. Prior to the 
beginning of the schotil year, parents and students are requested to attend a House 
orientation meeting. At the end of the first marking period in November, parents are 
invited to a dinner where they are given the opportunity to talk to their children's 
teachers, Midway through the year, parents are asked to attend an Open House at 
which time they tour House classr(x)ms. Parents arc also encouraged to join .students 
on field ^rlps to culiural events and universities. 

Physical Facilities 

The House of Mantcrmlnds has relatively ideal physical accmnmodarlnns. It l.s 
situated on t»ne flimr which Is divided Into two wings by a central hallway. Each wing 
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has two clusters of four classrooms; ore instructional team occupies each cluster, 
Siiudents leave the House area for science classes which are held in laboratory space 
in another area of the building and also to attend elective classes. Offices and a large 
work area are located in each wing- The House coordinator occupies office space in one 
wing. Teams meet in workspace adjacent to t^ifcse ofPices. 

House Mmagement 

The House coordinator is relieved of two classes to manage House activities. The 
school district supports the formation of chauer schools by providing two-fifths of a 
teacher position for each charter school leader. The House coordinator takes chief 
responsibility for curriculum and staff development. She is also a member of the 
principal's cabinet. Of crucial importance is the fact that she also takes part in all major 
decisionG that affect the creation of the school's master schedule since it must 
accommcKlate the House schedule, Fontierl>, these decisions were made by the 
progmm chair in consultation with the heads of the academic departments and 
reflected the preeminence of the department structure. As charter schools have taken 
hold, however, the House coordinator's participation in scheduling reflects the fact 
that the success of charters depends on their having c.i least equal fttanduifj wua 
departments. 

Professional Development 

The Temple University Center for Research in Human Development and Educa- 
tion (CRHDE) provides assistance to Philadelphia schools within the context of 
specially funded projects. Two staff members with expertise in classroom instructlc^n 
and school organization serve William Penn. The instructional specialist offers staff 
development on a weekly basis and during the summer in support of the gtmls of 
individualizing instruction and teaming regular and special needs instructors. The 
organizational specialist parMcipates in school-leve: program planning. 
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Table 1 

Essential Features of Small Unit Organization 

Instruction 
Small Unit Structure 

« All students and staff are organized into units of mu more than 500 studonts 
for instruction; 

• Units are not hased on differing abilities; 

• Students remain in the same unit across grade levels; 

• The curriculum is common to all students; academic tracks and specialized 
pro[»rams are integrated into regular classes. 

Sub'UnU Structure 

• Each unit is subdivided into instructional units containing an interdisciplinary 
team of teachers who share a griuip of students in common for instruction; 

• Teacher teams coordinate instruction across subject areas; 

• The day/week is structured to give teams time to meet as a group; 

• Teacher teams meet with parents; 

• Teacher specialists work with instructional units. 

Student Support 

• Instruction and student roles are inti»gnited; 

• Each teacher serves as an advisor to one class of students in his/her units; 

• The day/week is structured ti) allow advisors to meet with their advisees; 

• ( juidance counselors work with instructional unit. 

Co'Curricular Activities 

• Qvcurricular activities are organized wiihin each uniL 

Physical Facilities 

• Unit classrooms and office space are located in ailjiicent areiis ol ihe 
schiH^l building. 

Unit Management 

• Each unit is coordinated by an instructional leader; 

• Unit coordinators are members o\ the school governance body. 
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Kolti'Holwelde Comprehensive School 
9th Grade Student Schedule 
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Table 3 

Koln'Holwelde Comprehensive School 
9th Grade Teacher Schedule (Subjcctst English/Art) 
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Table 4 

William Pcnn High School 

House of Masterminds 
9th Grade Student Schedule 
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Table 5 
William Penn High School 
House of Masterminds 
9th Grade Math Teacher Schedule 
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Tcmj)le UnwersUy Center for Research 
in Human Development and Education 



The Temple University Onter for Research in Humnn IX-velopment niul Eiliica- 
tion (CRHOE) is nn interdisciplinary center for the study i)f emerpinfi problems ami 
challenjies facing children, youth, ami families. Its Dverall goal is to investigate the 
hasic fiirces that affect human tlevelopment as well as educational processes and 
ouKomes. An important focus c)f the C^enter's wt)rk is the identification and shaping 
of effective responses to these forces through far-reaching changes in institutional 
pt)licies and practices. 

The pn)hlems ami challenges facing children, youth, and flimilies stem from a 
variety i)f cultural, economic, political, and health pressures. Their solutions are, by 
nature, complex. They require long- term programs of study that apply knowledge and 
expertise from many disciplines and professions. To this end, the Center draws 
together the many resources of Temple University and a wide range of national, state, 
and regional programs. Tlie result is interdisciplinary and interdepartmental collalxv 
rations that involve investigatii>ns of social, economic, educational, and development 
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tal factors and demonstration of state-of-the-art models for training and for delivery 
of relevant services. Research and development pn^jects in these areas reflect a 
commitment to enhance the knowledge base for improving the quality of life for 
children and families, particularly in urban environments. 

The work of CRHDE isdivided into four program units: Improving Instruction and 
Learning in Schuolsi which provides technical assistance and training for innovative 
schcn^l programs; Social Service Delivery System.s, which develops models for effective 
social service delivery; Studies of Child Development and Early Intervention, which 
ct^nducts pre-school diagnosis and produces innovative program development; and 
the National Center on Education In the Inner Cities (CEIC), funded by the U.S. 
l\*partment of Education's Office of Educational Research and Improvement, which 
has undertaken a program of research and development as well as dissemination that 
takes hold steps to mobilize and strengthen educatiim and related resources to foster 
resilience and learning success of children, youth, and their families in inner cities. 
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